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rise to no little controversy, which has continued to
the present day. As regards Roman type, there is
very little to choose between Caslon's and that of
Baskerville, while the italic of Baskerville has some
claim to be considered the most beautiful type that
had ever been seen in England ; and the ridiculous
criticism passed on it that its very fineness was
injurious to the eyesight, was shown to be utterly
worthless by Franklin's letter to the printer, which
is printed in Reed's Old English Letter Foundries.
But there are also other features of excellence about
these books of Baskerville's. They are simplicity
itself. There is not a single ornament or tail-piece
introduced into them to divide the attention. The
books were printed with deep and wide margins,
and the lines were spaced out with the very best
effect.

The first public body to recognise Baskerville's
ability was the University of Oxford, which in July
1758 empowered him to cut a fount of Greek types
for 200 guineas. This order proved to be beyond
his power. It is generally admitted that his Greek
type was a failure, and he wisely made no further
attempts at cutting learned characters. Some of
the punches of Baskerville's Greek types are still
preserved at Oxford, and are the only specimens of
his foundry that we have.

In his Preface to Paradise Lost, Baskerville stated
that the extent of his ambition was to print an
octavo Prayer Book and a folio Bible. In connec-